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door classroom is separated from the next by a hedge. 


The cover presents a view of the Corona Avenue Elementary School 
at Bell. This building constitutes a departure from conventional school 
building architecture. Each classroom has awnings, instead of shades, 
which are set away from the wall far enough so that no sun enters during 
school hours. High windows on the opposite side of the room also provide 
illumination. Sliding doors open half the wall and give access to outdoor 
classrooms which occupy site area that is ordinarily wasted. Each out- 
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The Finer Things’ 


VIERLING KERsSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Whatever predictions we may make for education during the uext 
decade, it is certain that no greater progress in teaching children will 
be made than that which will take place in the new relationships we 
know will exist between home and child—parents and children. 

How frequently we have considered at our annual convention meet- 
ings the newer and finer values which the school must recognize and 
develop! Human values, creative cultural expression, ethical standards, 
character, if you please! 

Never once have the State Department of Education and the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers failed to firmly unite on the 
principle that for California youth, character building is infinitely 
more important than information and fact gathering. We have recog- 
nized how valueless is knowledge except as its use is governed by the 
spirit of a guiding conscience within us. Social advancement grows 
out of the roots of character, individual integrity, and an unstinted 
sense of personal responsibility. 

In this struggle to advance the cause of social justice, to extend the 
frontier of scientific knowledge, and to develop a broader understanding 
of social and economic processes, democracy in government must be 
joined with the spirituality gripping the consciences of men. 

May we be brave enough right here to advocate that there has yet 
developed no replacement for that homely, homespun religious and 
spiritual instruction which the sanctity of the home provided for most 
of us during our childhood years! 

The core of the new progress in education in the home is certain 
to include teachings which develop, present, and emphasize basic 
religious learning and spiritual lessons. 

The gropings of the American people for deeper satisfactions and 
more lasting values than the current materialism of the day has pro- 
vided are the basis of the obvious yearnings of our people for spiritual 
motivation. For fear no other institution will have opportunity or be 
permitted to take this responsibility we must definitely turn to the home. 
The home must be bold enough to respect and make place for basic 
fundamental religious teaching. 

No country or society has risen higher at any time or made lasting 
progress other than when worship of the Supreme Being was at its 

1Digest of address delivered to the 1936 annual meeting of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at San Jose, April 28, 1936. 
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height in activating the life and people of the country. A generation 
of children reared without a knowledge and a sense of what religious 
worship means as it grips the lives of men would do more to endanger 
democracy than any other failure in teaching. 

The aspects of worship which youth must not miss are three: 


First, youth must know ‘‘the word.’’ The literature, the lessons, 
the teachings read in the word of the several fundamental churches and 
in the word of the great religions are basic in nation building. Empov- 
erished indeed is the home atmosphere of child life wherein ignorance 
of the word of the Supreme Being as given in tradition, literature, and 
history is allowed to prevail. The parent-child relationship is the one 
where the difficulties of acceptance of the word and the meaning and 
application of the word can be revealed without the danger of outside 
controversy. In the school, neither agreement as to what to teach nor 
the atmosphere for the presentation prevails. 


Secondly, reverence as an aspect of worship is the basis for respect. 
Respect for property, person, and life are founded upon reverence. 
The intimate, trusting understanding, almost holy relationship between 
father, mother, and children in the home demands that the seeds of 
reverential conscientiousness pervade many of the home learnings of 
the child. That youth who escapes the sanctified moments which 
enshroud us in the spirit of supplication and prayer which should 
pervade the home atmosphere is most deeply handicapped in the very 
essence of his spiritual training. 

Thirdly, there is a phase of worship which is characterized by a 
deep and abiding faith in the good life. Home atmosphere which per- 
mits aspersion to be cast at the beauty of devotion to spiritual ideals 
penalizes the child in his most meaningful development. Parents 
daring to live the life and constant buoyancy of religious faith in the 
home keep alive a sense of rectitude of thought and conduct from which 
few examples in life outside the home can distract. 

Devoted, well trained teachers filled with a missionary zeal serving 
the schools’ responsibilities to our children preside in the classrooms 
of the state. An anxious parenthood tugging at the services of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers and the State Depart- 
ment calls upon us for every aid. School superintendents throughout 
our state ask for parent education aids. Great beginnings have been 
made. Progress is rapid. 

No area of advantageous home-child relationship can mean more 
than that relationship which helps motivate the rule of conscience based 
on deep and abiding spiritual training. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VIERLING Kersey, Superintendent 


CALIFORNIA NAUTICAL SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


The California Nautical School announces a competitive entrance 
examination for the selection of a class to enter the school in October 
of this year. The California Nautical School is supported jointly by 
the state and federal governments and students are charged only a 
nominal fee for the course of training. The school is devoted solely to 
the training of young men for service as officers of ships of the United 
States Merchant Marine. Upon graduation, candidates are licensed by 
the federal government as ships’ officers, either in navigation or in 
marine engineering. Each graduate of the school during the last five 
years has received employment in his field of training and the existing 
demand for graduates exceeds the supply. 

Young men who are residents of California and who will have 
reached the age of seventeen years on October 1, 1936, and will not be 
more than twenty-one years of age on December 31, 1936, are eligible 
to take the examination. The examination has been scheduled as fol- 
lows: 


Sacramento, Friday, June 5, 9:00 a.m., Public Schools Adminis- 
tration Building 


Los Angeles, Saturday, June 6, 9:00 a.m., Metropolitan High School 
San Francisco, Saturday, June 6, 9:00 a.m., Mission High School 


Candidates for the examination should submit applications at the 
earliest possible date. Applicants will be authorized to report for the 
test by direct notification-from the school. 

A prospectus of the school and application forms may be requested 
from the California Nautical School, Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
Application forms should be mailed to the training ship California 
State, Tiburon, California. 

The new class will enter school aboard the ship in October, 1936, 
before beginning a cruise extending to foreign ports of the Pacific. A 
class of sixty will be chosen by this examination to begin a three year 
course of study and training. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 
Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The publication of Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the 
Intermediate Grades has just been completed. This volume was 
prepared under the direction of the California State Curriculum 
Commission and is a companion volume to Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development; A Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 
Advance copies will be sent to superintendents of schools, to rural 
school supervisors, and to directors and supervisors of instruction in 
city school systems. Requisition blanks will be sent to city and county 
superintendents of schools for ordering copies for principals and 
teachers. 

Teachers Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades 
is not a state course of study. Instead it offers suggestions for the pur- 
pose of assisting local school systems to develop their own courses of 
study. The volume contains chapters indicating the point of view of the 
State Curriculum Commission and the State Department of Education 
relative to the general nature of an educational program in the inter- 
mediate grades, followed by chapters on the several subject fields. Six 
examples of curriculum units developed in representative schools are 
included in the volume. 

Copies are furnished free to superintendents of schools, directors 
and supervisors of instruction in elementary schools, and to elementary 
schools for use by principals and teachers of intermediate grade classes. 
The price to others is $1 per copy. 


Division of Teacher Training and Certification 
EVELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


SERVICE AUTHORIZED BY SPECIAL CREDENTIALS 


In answer to frequent questions which arise regarding the service 
authorized by special credentials, the Commission of Credentials of the 
State Department of Education has announced the following policy : 

The holder of a special credential may teach subjects named in the 
credential, and may in addition teach such units, projects, or parts of 
courses in other subjects as are clearly within the field covered by 
the credential. This policy permits holders of special credentials to 
participate in the instruction of general or core curriculum courses 
within the limitation of the fields named in the credential. 


SF a I 
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Division of Adult and Continuation Education 


GrorGE C. Mann, Chief 


CALIFORNIA REVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION 


California Review of Adult Education is the title of a new quar- 
terly publication issued by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the California Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Volume I, number 1, dated April, 1936, has just been published 
and complimentary copies have been distributed to superintendents 
of schools and principals of secondary schools. 

The California Review of Adult Education is intended to serve as 
a clearing house for all activities in its field operating within the state. 
It will publish articles and news concerning programs and projects, not 
only in the schools, colleges, and universities, but in libraries, men’s 
and women’s clubs, churches, professional organizations, forum and 
discussion groups wherever it finds anything being done toward the 
enrichment of human understanding and the advancement of social 
welfare through education. 

The magazine is made possible by the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York which has agreed to furnish a stated fund 
for its initial expenses, through the American Association for Adult 
Education. The subscription price is $1.50 per year, or 40 cents for 
single copies. Subscriptions should be sent to 311 California State 
Building, Los Angeles. 


Division of Physical and Health Education 
W. H. Orton, Chief 


EXTENDING THE USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


The State Department of Education is cooperating with the 
National Youth Administration in the sponsorship of a summer recre- 
ational program in Project District Number Two consisting of the 
counties of Amador, El Dorado, Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, Sierra, 
Solano, Sutter, Yolo, and Yuba. The project involves (1) the employ- 
ment of qualified youth to act as recreational leaders, and (2) the 
employment of youth to develop and improve athletic and recreational 
facilities on publie school grounds and recreation areas located in the 
counties comprising District Number Two. 

California boards of education and school administrators are 
genuinely interested in extending the use of their school plants for 
recreational purposes. This fact has been well known so far as the 
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practice of the larger communities is concerned. School leaders in the 
smaller communities are also showing great interest in this type of 
community service. This fact is proved by the figures of a recent 
State Department of Education survey which indicates that more than 
two hundred eighty California high school plants are being used for 
adult recreation activities. 

When the public schools of California close for the summer period, 
more than 1,440,000 youngsters will be released. This number repre- 
sents approximately one-fourth of the population of the state. The 
leisure of such a huge group of children readily becomes a major social 
problem of the state and each community. Extending the use of the 
school plant, under proper leadership, is a contribution to youth in 
which every community leader should be interested. 

The State Department of Education, through the Division of 
Physical and Health Education, will gladly assist in the solution of 
recreational problems involving the use of school facilities. 


Bureau of Agricultural Education 
JULIAN A. McPuEE, Chief 


CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Announcement is made at California Polytechnie School, San Luis 
Obispo, of expanded educational opportunities for the coming year 
through a combination of work in basic sciences, vocational and 
technical skills, and actual participation in managerial responsibility, 
with the work evaluated for transfer to degree granting institutions. 

This plan is in keeping with many of the technical institutes of the 
Kastern states which combine these features with the degree privilege 
within the single institution. At the same time, few schools have the 
facilities, particularly in agricultural fields, of the participating experi- 
ence offered at the California Polytechnic School. 

The advancement in educational opportunity has come as a result 
of many factors. First is the increased enrollment which reached 325 
young men this year. Secondly is the advanced age level and educa- 
tional background of the entering students. More than 95 per cent 
of all entering students during this last year were high school grad- 
uates, and a number had matriculated at junior colleges, colleges, or 
universities. The average age of all students was between 20 and 21 


years. 

A third factor is the growing demand for graduates. Last year, 
every recommended agricultural graduate was placed and 25 pro- 
spective employers could not be supplied. More than 80 per cent of 
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the recommended industrial graduates were placed in the specific fields 
for which they were trained. The continued survey of conditions in 
the industrial and agricultural fields shows that optimum placement 
can be expected in the future through training young men to meet 
employment needs. Additional courses in science, and a raising of 
standards to permit transfer to degree granting institutions, are both 
in line with this need of meeting employment demands. 

Under the plan announced for the year 1936-37, there will be 
four curriculum fields. The first is known as the degree transfer 
curriculum, which meets in full the requirements of the various state 
colleges. All lower division courses will be accepted in transfer, and 
some upper division work may also be taken for transfer purposes. 
Students may matriculate in any one of nine separate fields. 

Closely paralleling the degree transfer curriculum is the curric- 
ulum leading to the Technical Certificate. This diploma, given at the 
conclusion of three years of work, carries full employment recommenda- 
tions. The courses are in every way comparable to those in the degree 
transfer curriculum, except that not so much science is required and 
greater latitude is permitted in electives. Only high school graduates 
may enroll in either of the above curricula. The Technical Certificate 
work is designed for the young man who plans to enter employment 
without further formal education. 

For students who desire a maximum of vocational skills leading 
directly to employment, and who seek to substitute general scientific 
background for the more specific courses, the Vocational Certificate 
curriculum is provided. This may be completed in two years, and 
leads to placement in the less technical fields of agriculture and 
industry, or to a limited field instead of recommendation for several 
types of work. While students who are 17 years of age, and who have 
had two or more years of high school work will be admitted to this 
branch, most of the class members will enroll as high school graduates 
and the young man with less training must have had exceptional 
practical experience and better than average mental development to 
keep up with the class. 

For the older man, and for elias who desire work of a short 
course type, a Special curriculum is provided. Those under 21 may 
be admitted only by petition to the faculty committee on admissions. 
The student must carry from 6 to 18 units of work, and can be admitted 
only in the quarter in which the work is normally given. 

A complete Circular of Information published by the students of 
the school, giving all data and information, with the specific curriculum 
requirements is now available from the Registrar, California Poly- 
technie School, San Luis Obispo. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW | 


Appellate Court Decision 


School District Workmen as Independent Contractors 


Where a person merely agreed verbally with the governing board 
of a school district to paint a water tank of the district at five dollars 
a day, the district furnishing the paint, and it did not appear that the 
board exercised any supervision over the work, the person doing the 
work was an independent contractor and not an employee of the dis- 
trict within the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Deering 
Act 4749). 

The rules for determining whether a laborer is an employee or an 
independent contractor are, among others, these: 


1. Where there is an employment, the employer has the right to 
direct and give orders to the employee concerning the means and 
methods of the work. 


2. An employer has the right to terminate employment before the 
work is completed, which, in the case of an independent con- 
tractor, would amount to a breach of contract if done without 
just cause. 


3. An employee may quit, but an independent contractor is legally 
obligated to fulfil his contract. 


4. Because a workman is paid by the day or for piece-work is not 
determinative of his status as an employee or an independent 
contractor. 

(Los Flores School District v. Industrial Accident Commission 
etc. et al., 85 C. A. D. 220, --.. Pac. (2nd) ---.) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Liability for Injury to Pupils in State Fair Livestock Parades 


Where the State Agricultural Society, through the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education of the State Department of Education, invites boy 
high school pupils belonging to the Future Farmer organization each 
year to the State Fair to participate in a three day camp, the boys 
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while in camp being under the supervision of their respective high 
school agriculture teachers, and the Society requests such boys to lead 
livestock in a livestock parade, the liability of the various parties con- 
cerned for an injury by an animal in the parade to one of the boys may 
be stated to be, generally speaking, as follows: 


1. The State as such would not be liable. 


2. The Society would probably not be liable if it is shown that there 
was a lack of actionable negligence on its part and that the injured 
person failed to exercise due care. 


3. If the owner of an animal, knowing it to be vicious, permits it to 
be used in the parade without first giving notice of its viciousness 
and the animal causes the injury, the owner might well be held 
guilty of negligence and therefore liable. 


4. If a teacher without due caution should put an inexperienced 
pupil in charge of an animal which is likely to be unruly, such 
teacher might be held liable. 


5. It is doubtful that the Bureau of Agricultural Education or the 
members thereof individually would be held liable unless it could 
be shown that the injury was occasioned by negligence on their 
part. 


6. It is doubtful whether the governing board of the school district 
in which the boy attends high school or the members thereof indi- 
vidually would be held liable unless it could be shown that the 
injury was occasioned by some negligence on their part. 

(A. G. O. 10636, April 11, 1936) 


Rental for Schoolhouses When Used as Civic Centers 


Referring to Attorney General’s opinions No. 10552 and No. 10552a 
(page 134, April, 1936, issue of California Schools) under School Code 
section 6.771, whenever any admission fees are charged or contributions 
are solicited as referred to in said section, and the net receipts thereof 
are not used for the welfare of the pupils of the district or for chari- 
table purposes, it is mandatory upon the school district to impose a 
rental charge. (Letter of Attorney General to Alfred E. Lentz, April 
13, 1936) 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NEWS NOTES 


RECEIPTS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The following data are tentative summaries prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics showing the distribution of total 
current net receipts from public funds for public education in Cali- 
fornia, by sources, during the past three school years, 1932-33 to 
1934-35, inclusive. The figures represent net receipts of school dis- 
tricts, net receipts in county school funds, and net appropriations for 
the support of the State Department of Education, state educational 
institutions, and the State Public School Teachers Permanent and 
Retirement Salary Funds. Receipts from student fees and miscel- 
laneous non-public revenues are not included. 


Source of receipts 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 


1. Prior year balances $39,757,999.61 $33,941,042.78 $45,575,186.67 
2. Current net receipts 


a. Federal funds___ $967,084.79 $931,914.93 $1,902,652.86 
b. State funds__-_- 44,463,091.80 79,870,762.65 81,096,145.10 
e. County funds___ 38,641,460.29 7,928,168.64 3,761,357.89 
d. District funds__._  65,881,272.40 71,754,441.12 76,732,394.08 


3. Total balances and 
current net receipts 


from public funds $189,710,908.89 $194,426,330.12 $209,067,736.60 


Of the 395 full time regular session faculty members in the state 
colleges of California, 199 are men and 196 women, 65 hold the 
academic rank of professor, 105 associate professor, 105 assistant pro- 
fessor, 51 instruetor, while the remainder is ranked as administrators 
and assistants. Eighty of the faculty members hold the doctor’s degree. 
An additional 192 hold the master’s degree or have additional training 
but no doctor’s degree. 


The Department is publishing a supplementary textbook for 
elementary schools entitled California Progress written by Herbert E. 
Floercky and Lee Shippey. Three projects of great significance to 
California are described: (1) Boulder Dam and the Colorado River 
aqueduct which will supply water to southern California, (2) the 
Golden Gate and San Francisco Bay bridges, (3) the Central Valley 
Project, a part of the state water plan. Copies will be distributed 
during the coming summer to elementary school libraries in the quan- 
tity of one copy for each fifteen pupils enrolled. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The following figures are tentative summaries prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the State Department of Educa- 
tion representing the total expenditures for public education in Cali- 
fornia during the past three school years, 1932-33 to 1934-35, inclusive. 
The totals include expenditures of school districts, expenditures from 
county school funds, expenditures of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the University of California, the State (Teachers) Colleges, and the 
State Special Schools administered by the State Department of Eduea- 
tion, and expenditures from the State Public School Teachers Per- 
manent and Retirement Salary Funds. 

1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
1. Total net expendi- 
tures (exclusive of 
bond interest and 
redemption) 
a. Current expendi- 


I: cicetsenn $127,743,471.75 $123,580,172.84 $127,508,208.67 
b. Capital outlays__ 10,800,957.30 7,596,810.73 16,835,657.06 


e. Total net public 
school expendi- 

CUBOCR 5 $138,544,429.05 $131,176,983.57 $144,343,865.73 
2. Receipts from 
student fees and 


miscellaneous non- 
public revenue --~ $3,219,172.20 $2,830,944.71 $3,274,141.10 


3. Total net public 

school expendi- 

tures from public 

funds (exclusive of 

bond interest and 

redemption) ~_-__ $135,325,256.85 $128,346,038.86 $141,069,724.63 
4. Payments for bond 

interest and _ re- 


demption ~------ $20,517,126.28  $20,363,647.94  $21,576,145.91 


Grand total net pub- 
lic school expendi- 


tures from public 
fONOE scccaewendn $155,842,383.13 $148,709,686.80 $162,645,870.54 


on 


The State Department of Education is studying the matter of 
developing an acceptable excuse (recommendation) form for use in eon- 
nection with school physical education programs. With a proper report 
form available, it will be possible for parents and physicians to cooper- 
ate more closely with principals and physical education instructors in 
matters involving the physical welfare of the children. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


SUMMER CONVENTION OF THE N. E. A. 

The 1936 summer convention of the National Education Association 
will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 27 to July 2. The fact that the 
convention is being held this summer on the Pacific Coast should 
encourage a large attendance from California in addition to the official 
delegates. The officers of the National Education Association are plan- 
ning a program which will be outstanding in the topics which will be 
considered and in the speakers selected to address the convention. 

California colleges and universities offering teacher training courses 
have made plans which will permit teachers to include attendance at 
the convention as a part of summer session work. Those who wish to 
attend the N. E. A. convention and receive full credit for summer 
session work should make arrangements with the institution in which 
they are enrolled in advance of the opening of the summer session. 

California plans to invite the N. E. A. to hold its 1939 convention 
in San Francisco on the oceasion of the Fair to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the Bay Bridge. All school administrators and teachers who 
find it possible are particularly urged to attend the N. E. A. convention 
at Portland, since a large California delegation this year should assist 
in bringing the convention to California in 1939. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Interpreting the Modern School was the theme of the 1936 con- 
vention of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers which met 
at San Jose April 28 to May 1. The effectiveness of present day coop- 
eration between home and school was well demonstrated by the activi- 
ties of the convention. The program provided for general sessions in 
the morning and evening with addresses on important educational 
topics. In addition, early morning and afternoon periods were devoted 
to a series of classes on the following subjects: parent education, organ- 
ization, parliamentary law, publicity, taxation, extension, different lan- 
guage groups, public welfare, education, health, home service. These 
classes were well attended and provided opportunity for delegates to 
devote intensive study to the important educational problems which 
will engage local parent-teacher associations during the coming year. 
Throughout the conference, a spirit of studious application to the prob- 
lems and issues which confront education today prevailed. 
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Conference activities revealed that there is on the part of the parent- 
teacher leaders a real appreciation that the education which takes place 
at home profoundly affects that which takes place at school, and that 
the development of a philosophy of education which fathers and mothers 
and teachers can accept as a basis for theory and practice is vitally 
important both to home and school. There are evidences of readiness, 
among both professional groups and parent groups, to devote themselves 
to study and to make the necessary adjustments to the development of 
a cooperative program between home and school. 

The San Jose Public Schools and the San Jose State College joined 
as hosts to the convention and aided with local arrangements. One 
interesting feature of the convention was a convention newspaper issued 
as a project of the State College journalism class. 

Mrs. Bayless C. Clark of Sutter Creek was elected to sueceed Mrs. 
C. H. Turner of Redondo Beach as president. 

The following resolutions passed by the convention are indicative 
of the platform of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The study of these resolutions is commended to school teachers and 
administrators. 


PREAMBLE 


The welfare of children, which is the primary concern of the C. C. P. T., can 
be successfully maintained only in a just social order. 

Hatred of man for man, of class for class, of nation for nation; greed for 
personal advantage or group aggrandizement; fear for oneself or one’s comfort; 
and, above all, ignorance, have been, and are weighty obstacles in the path of the 
development of such social order. 

To clear the path, there must be 


1. Understanding, on the part of adults, of themselves, of the conditions of 
society, and of the real values of life. 


2. Security for childhood, so that the child may attain that complete social ade- 
quacy which is the goal of modern education. 


3. Peace, that the children of our country may keep the heritage of the past 
and fulfil the promise of the future. 


I. FOR THE ADULT—UNDERSTANDING 


At any time the level of social conditions depends upon the integrity and vision 
of the average citizen. The membership of the C. C. P. T. may accomplish much 
in the building of a more just social order. To this end we recommend 


1. That our members take advantage of every opportunity of parent education 
so as to ensure richer and happier life for their children. 


2. That our members inform themselves of the laws affecting children, especially 
of the California school laws and the California tax system; that they 
ascertain the views of candidates for public office on measures affecting the 
education and welfare of children, and that they be prepared in all cases 
to cast a considered and intelligent vote. 
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That our members acquaint themselves with the community influences which 

act upon their children and do all in their power to protect them from those 

which degrade and which foster anti-social attitudes. Specifically, we urge 

a. That children be protected from the use of petty gambling devices and par- 
ticipation in legalized betting. 

b. That there be stricter enforcement of the present laws with regard to the 
sale of liquor to minors, and that every effort be made to protest admis- 
sion of minors into any place where liquor is sold for beverage purposes. 


ce. That there be quick apprehension and prompt punishment of criminals and 
a discontinuance, in press, radio, and screen, of presentations throwing 
glamour upon crime. 


Il. FOR THE CHILD—SECURITY 


In order that the child shall have opportunity for that complete all-round 


development which alone will ensure his personal content and social adequacy, we 
recommend : 


a; 


no 


Health and Safety 

That health in the home be safeguarded by carefully planned programs of 
health, of recreation, and of rest, and by training in habits of healthful living. 

That physical education and corrective health practice be maintained in 
the school curriculum. 

That our associations study health conditions in their various communities 
and give such cooperation as may be possible toward their strengthening or 
improvement. 

That the scientific facts about the effects of alcohol and narcotics be a 
part of the school curriculum. We reaffirm our belief that not less than four 
consecutive weeks of serious study per term should be devoted to this subject 


in the eighth grade. 
That, in home, school, and community, the child shall find an environment 


free from physical hazard. 

That safety education and activities be continued in home and school. 

That especial note be made of the enormous annual increase of traffic acci- 
dents due to reckless and drunken driving and that the following measures be 
approved: 

a. Stricter and uniformly enforced laws regarding the issuance of drivers’ 
licenses. 

b. Stricter enforcement of the traffic rules and impartial punishment of 
infringements. 

c. Revocation of driving licenses of persons convicted of driving under the 
influence of liquor and stringent legislation with regard to the reissuance 
of licenses in such cases. 


Home 
That every effort be made to assist the home in establishing and maintaining 
a secure and adequate standard of living. 


School 
That the tools and techniques of learning be available to all children 
under favorable circumstances. To this end, we reaffirm our stand that: 


a. Education is the prime obligation of the State; it should be the first 
charge on State funds; and constitutional guarantees for education should 
be continued. 


i 
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b. Free educational opportunities for all should be maintained from kinder- 
garten through college. 


e. Federal assistance should be available to supplement local resources inade- 
quate for proper educational facilities. 


Citizenship 
That every effort be made in home and school to foster in the child a 


respect for the basic principles upon which our commonwealth was founded, 
an understanding of democratic government, and the ability to think inde- 
pendently. 

We approve of taxation on the basis of ability to pay and so favor the 
continuance of the state income tax. We recognize the obligation of all 
citizens to contribute to the support of government and so approve the 
retention of the sales tax. 


Vocation 
That every child be given opportunity for education along vocational and 


home-making lines. 
That vocational guidance, counseling and placement work be included in 


the high school program. 


Recreation 
That leisure be utilized primarily in those forms of recreation which are 


beneficial to the child’s development. To this end we recommend: 

a. That public recreation centers and playgrounds be maintained, that school 
houses and grounds be equipped for and used as recreation centers under 
trained leadership; that library opportunities be provided and maintained 
for all localities—rural as well as urban. 


b. That stimulation and encouragement be given to the character building 
organizations. 

e. That in the development of radio programs, high cultural standards be 
demanded and maintained. 

d. That the motion picture be clean and wholesome; that motion picture appre- 
ciation be made a part of the school curriculum and that child attendance 
be permitted by parents only at carefully selected films and at appropriate 
times. As tending to overstrain for the child through fatigue, or excite- 
ment, and to the increase of the production and exhibition of inferior 
films, we disapprove of the double bill program and of Bank or Cash 
Nights. 

Character 

That, in home and school wise emphasis be put on the values of life; that 
material conditions be recognized as of less importance than the spirit in 
which they are met; and that every effort be made to inculcate in the child 
by example and precept the principles of dependability, perseverence, loyalty, 
integrity, reverence, adaptability, and balance. 


ill, FOR ALL—PEACE 


Essential not only to the welfare of children but to their very existence is a 


state of national peace. As parents, as teachers, and as citizens, we protest the 
possibility of our nation ever again participating in conflict, except to repel invasion, 
and we recommend: 


a. That our members make a serious study of the various measures to prevent 
war now under consideration. 
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b. That our representatives in Congress be urged to enact legislation designed 
to strengthen the neutrality laws. 
ce. That profits from trade in munitions be abolished by federal action. 


FINALLY 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers urges: 

That its members, as individuals, strive to develop within themselves such 
understanding that they will be able to see clearly and judge impartially, despite 
the insidious efforts of propagandists. Upon the parents’ judgment of present con- 
ditions and their resulting reactions depend the future conditions confronting their 
children. 

And that its membership, in grouped association, pledge every effort toward 
the strengthening and encouraging community forces making for that just social 
order which will assure the present development and future safety of the children 
of California. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
Broadcasts Sponsored by State Department of Education 


Following is the schedule of educational broadcasts to be given 
under the auspices of the State Department of Education. These 
broadeasts are produced under the direction of Norman Field. The 
time of the broadcast has been changed from 6:30 to 6:15. 


EpucaTION TopAy, STATION KGO, 6:15-6:30 P.M. 


*May 9—Conclusion of XYZ, a problem 
May 16—San Francisco Junior College A Cappella Choir 
May 23—San Francisco Schools Chorus 
May 30—Visiting Teachers 
June 6—The Ninth Grade 
June 13—Graduation 
June 20—First Aid 
NEw TRAILS, STATION KSFO, 4:30-5:00 P.M. (Formerly 2:30-3:00 P.M.) 


May 9—The Modoc Indian Wars, Concluded 
May 16—The Penance of Magdalena 

May 23—Peter Lassen, Pioneer 

May 30—Early San Francisco 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


May S8—Rocky Mountain Fever 
May 15—Insect Versus Man 
May 22—Ross and Malaria 

May 29—The Story of Helium 
June 5—Paul Ehrlich 

June 12—Einstein’s Theory 


GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 8:30-8:45 P.M. 


May 6—Gold Lust 

May 13—Modern Technique 
May 20—Tellurium 

May 27—Mystery Metal 

June 3—Beating the Depression 
June 10—Gambling Chance 

June 17—Ghost Town 


* On May 9, this program will be broadcast from 6:45 to 7:00 p.m. 
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Everybody’s Music 


Everybody’s Music, a new and unusual series of symphonic pro- 
grams by the Columbia Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Howard Barlow with informal commentary by Henry M. Neely, will be 
inaugurated over the Columbia network, stations KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, 
KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, KFBK, Sunday, May 3, 1936, from 11:00 
a.m. to 12:00 noon, and will be presented each Sunday at the same time 
until next fall. The new series will offer informally a thorough resume 
of great music in a wide variety of fields. 


Wilderness Road 


Wilderness Road, the dramatic serial written by Richard Steven- 
son and Charles Tazewell around the experiences of a family of 
American pioneers who took part in post-Revolutionary history, has 
been chosen as a model children’s program by the Women’s National 
Radio Committee. Wilderness Road is heard over the Columbia net- 
work, stations KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, KFBK, 
Monday through Friday of each week from 2:15 to 2:30 p.m. 


March of Time 


The March of Time broadcast will be heard nightly over the 
Columbia network, stations KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, 
KERN, KFBK, from 6:30 to 6:45 p.m. The editors are planning a 
reenactment over this program of the high lights of the Democratic 
and Republican national conventions scheduled in June. 

The program, The Pageant of Youth, Wednesdays, will be con- 
tinued over station KLX from 9:45 to 10:15 p.m. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FROM COMMERCIAL SOURCES 


A great number and wide variety of materials, generally in the 
form of pamphlets and exhibits describing industrial processes, are 
available to schools from commercial sources. Many of these materials 
are of unquestioned educational value; others appear to be designed 
primarily as advertising media for the purpose of exploiting public 
school pupils. 

The State Department of Education recently published a list of 
materials available from commercial sources under the title of The 
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Carroll-Miller List of Teaching Aids and Educational Materials from 
Commercial Sources.1 This bulletin has proved of service to schools 


throughout the state. 
The need for wide selection of materials distributed from commer- 


cial sources is evident. To assist in meeting this need, F. H. Sutton, 
Principal of the Roosevelt High School, Fresno, California, suggests 
the following list of standards. 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS GOVERNING THE USE OF 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FROM COMMERCIAL SOURCES 


Ethical Standards 
1. The welfare of the child should govern the preparation and use of material. 
2. The material should make a definite educational contribution to the accepted 
program of the school. 
3. The advertising factor should be subordinate and incidental to the educational 
value. 
4. Must contain “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
5. The issuing agency (character of the issuing agency). 
a. Must not compete directly with local concerns where the agency is of the 
“social welfare.” 
. Must be a recognized substantial agency. 
ec. Must not be selfish in design. 
d. Must not have political connections. 
e. Must have aims which concur with the aims of the school. 
f. Must be broad enough in scope to cover all materials of the type it adver- 
tises. 
g. Must not attempt to create a market for materials with school children. 
h. Must not be locally unpopular. 
6. Only unbiased presentation should be given. 


Standards for Selection 
1. The material should be based upon the interest of the group for which it is 


intended. 

2. Printed matter dealing with scientific subjects should be based upon scientific 
experimentation. 

3. All materials should bear the names of firms of proven reputation. 

4. Statements should not be misleading. 

5. Data should be to the point, interesting and effective. 

6. Material should contribute to the growth and development of the individual. 

7. Use of the materials should stimulate the students in further inquiry. 

8. Mechanical make-up should be in accord with accepted educational standards. 

9. Material should be of such a nature that it will definitely fit into the current 
courses of study. It should be valuable and fill a need as supplemental 
material. 

10. Materials should provide a knowledge of new products and processes which 
can not be supplied except through the use of these materials. 

11. Printed matter should be prepared by groups of experts with an educational 
point of view. 

12. Best, more recent, and generally accepted principles of the trades and indus- 
tries should be applied to the materials. 

13. Data of all kinds should be up to date. 


1State of California Department of Education Bulletin No. 20, October 15, 1935. 
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UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The one-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States will be celebrated from September 17, 
1937, to April 30, 1939, which covers the corresponding period of rati- 
fication and organization of the national government. The United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, established by joint 
resolution of Congress, hopes to create a quickening interest in our 
nation, its history, and in the supreme law of the land. The Commis- 
sion asks the same valuable spirit of cooperation in this undertaking 
as was shown by the schools in the Washington celebration of 1932. 

The Constitution celebration will be nation wide in scope, histori- 
cal and educational in character, emphasizing the background of the 
Constitution, its formation, and the interesting period of ratification. 
The general plans include the preparation and distribution of historical 
and educational literature; bibliographies, biographies, outline of 
study, and pictures. Special material will be printed for public and 
educational libraries. 

In this year of preparation prior to the official opening of the 
Sesquicentennial it is hoped that all teachers and administrators in the 
public schools of the state will become familiar with the purpose and 
general plans for the celebration. 


C. T. A. RESOLUTIONS ON SCHOOL FINANCE 
The State Council of the California Teachers Association in meet- 
ing on April 11, 1936, adopted the following resolutions presented by 
the Committee on Financing Public Education. 
1. We commend the Parent-Teacher Association for its efforts to inform the 
public on financing education in California. 
2. We are opposed to the following proposed constitutional changes in the state’s 
revenue program: 
a. The repeal of the sales tax and the substitution therefor of a single tax 
on land 
b. The repeal of the income tax law of 1935 


3. We are opposed to the principles of a fixed constitutional budgetary limita- 
tion on the state’s expenditures. 


NATIONAL SAFETY DAY POSTER CONTEST 


A national Safety First Poster Contest in which junior high school 
and high school students from all over the country may compete will 
mark National Safety Day at the California Pacific International 
Exposition, Friday, June 26, 1936. 

All posters submitted by contestants must pertain in illustration 
and wording to safety in motor travel. The winning posters from each 
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state will be sent to San Diego for final judging and on National Safety 
Day the grand award will be made for the poster judged best in the 
country. 


Rules 


1. The contest is open to all junior and senior high school students. 

2. The contestant may use any method in design. 

Poster size shall be 22 by 28 inches. 

Poster stock shall be 8 ply mat board. 

Design must pertain to National Safety Day. 

There must be a one-inch border completely around the poster. 

The name and address of contestant must be plainly written on the reverse 

side of poster in the upper right-hand corner. 

8. All winning posters from each state become the property of the California 
Pacific International Exposition. 

9. All posters must contain the following wording : 


National Safety Day—June 26, 1936 
California Pacific International Exposition 
San Diego, California 


TUS Sue go! 


10. Each state must arrange for prizes and judges to select the winners. The 
winning poster from each state to be sent to the Art Department of the 
California Pacific International Exposition, San Diego, California, to be 
postmarked before midnight of Monday, June 15, 1936, where they will be 
exhibited a full week and grand prizes awarded for the three best posters. 

A few suggested slogans which might be used on the posters are 
‘‘No Speed—No Hospital’’; ‘‘Live and Let Live’’; ‘‘Education, Engi- 
neering, and Enforcement’’; ‘‘Three Tags and You’re Out’’; ‘‘Sane 
and Consistent Driving Assures a Safe Arriving’’; ‘‘Of Booze and Bad 
Brakes, Beware for Pity Sakes.’’ 


LITERATURE ON NATIONAL PARKS 


The National Park Service of the United States Department of 
the Interior has published a series of booklets on the national parks. 
These booklets are well illustrated and contain information on the 
history, outstanding features, and accommodations offered in the parks. 
Separate booklets are available on the following national parks: 


Acadia Mesa Verde 

Carlsbad Caverns Mount McKinley 
Crater Lake Mount Rainier 

General Grant Platt 

Glacier Rocky Mountain 

Grand Canyon Sequoia 

Grand Teton Wind Cave 

Great Smoky Mountains Yellowstone 

Hawaii Yosemite 

Hot Springs Zion and Bryce Canyon 


Lassen 


— 
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Also, two other publications on the national parks are Recreational 
Map of the United States, with brief descriptions on the reverse side; 
and a ninety-two page illustrated booklet entitled Glimpses of Our 
National Parks, containing descriptions of the most important features 
of the principal national parks. 

These publications may be obtained free upon application to the 
Director of the National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR 


In Man and the Motor Car, published by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters as a textbook for training in auto- 
mobile driving, the authors attack the serious problem of safe opera- 
tion of automobiles. The authors believe a trained intelligence is a more 
effective preventive of accidents than fear. They have made the book 
a series of lessons in thinking and practice pertaining to all the known 
situations in driving. With simple and striking diagrams, with edu- 
eative pictures, with an authoritative application of experimental psy- 
chology, specialists in different fields have contributed essential prin- 
ciples. The educational collaborators have put the material into simple 
and vital words suited to the understanding of children of from ten 
years of age upward. 

The book is approved by the president of the National Education 
Association; by an advisory board embracing public school teachers, 
university professors, and automotive experts; and is offered for sale 
at the cost of printing and binding. For any number of copies over 
ten, the price is 45 cents each. For orders of five thousand or more, 
a special edition will be run off with the imprint, ‘‘Published for the 
ae ,’ with the name of the town from which the 
order is received. 

For further information address the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL DAY 


International Goodwill Day will be observed on May 18, 1936, in 
many countries throughout the world. The day has been named as a 
fitting anniversary of the meeting of the first peace conference at 
The Hague. 

The National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68 Street, 
Chicago; and the Committee for Universal Goodwill Month, 11 West 
42 Street, Suite 3014, New York, N. Y., have prepared materials out- 
lining programs for the celebration of Goodwill Day which may be 
secured free or at a nominal cost. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
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Leo KANNER. Child Psychiatry. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1935. 
Pp. xviii-527. 

An unusually valuable book appearing at a time when the subject has suffered 
the “fate of overpopularization and exploitation for literary and other purposes” 
it should direct the attention of educators and physicians to the vital status of the 
personality of the child and bring about desirable reorientation in education and in 
social and medical thought and practice. 

The difficulties of obscure nomenclature have been as zealously avoided as is 
possible in a scientific work based upon pediatrics and psychology. Since Dr. 
Kanner has based his book upon his experiences in the field in the Harriet Lane 
Home for Invalid Children at Johns Hopkins Hospital, each principle stated is 
adequately substantiated by clear, succinct case studies which serve to clarify further 
the necessary technical vocabulary. 

The book is divided into two parts of three sections each. Part One deals 
with the basic principles, examination, and diagnosis, and the principles and aims 
of psychiatric treatment. Part Two deals with personality difficulties forming 
essential features or sequels of physical illness, personality difficulties expressing 
themselves in the form of involuntary part-dysfunctions, and personality diffi- 
culties expressing themselves clearly as whole-dysfunctions of the individual. 

The author analyzes current theories in the studying and handling of chil- 
dren’s psychiatric problems and shows the influence of such ideas as focal infection, 
conflict between the two brain hemispheres, behaviorism, psychoanalysis, and eidetic 
phenomena and the work of mental hygiene. The principles upon which this 
presentation is based are those advanced by Adolf Meyer and usually referred to as 
psychobiology. The author states that “due largely to the influence of the Meyerian 
thought, one has become accustomed to speak of the individual (or child) ‘as a 
whole’.” 

The educator will find profitable and interesting the discussion of the general 
considerations with regard to psychiatric examination of children and the analysis 
of the factors which enter into the diagnosis. The factors of age, intelligence, and 
sex and the somatic, emotional, constitutional, and environmental factors are essen- 
tial in arriving at a diagnostic synthesis in terms of “the whole child.” 

Just as the psychiatrist must have this complete picture of the child in order 
to arrive at a satisfactory diagnosis, so the psychiatric treatment must not only be 
concerned with direct work with the child but must involve the family, the school 
and community contacts and must follow the child until he has made adequate 
adjustment. 

Anergastie reaction forms of mental disorder including the malformations of the 
brain: porencephaly, microcephaly and hydrocephalus; amaurotice family idiocy ; 
tuberous sclerosis; Mongolism; brain tumor; brain abscess; meningitis; para- 
infectious and post-vaccinal encephalitis; epidemic encephalitis; lead encepha- 
lopathy ; juvenile paresis; and cerebral trauma; and the dysergastic reactions forms 
of delirium, hallucinosis, stupor and coma; Sydenham’s chorea; and the endo- 
crinopathies are discussed with particular emphasis on the characteristic person- 
ality difficulties which occur as sequels. 

Personality difficulties involving part-dysfunctioning of the central nervous 
system, the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, urinary, and muscular systems and 
the special senses are analyzed and the therapeutic treatment indicated. 
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Personality difficulties involving the whole-dysfunctions of the individual 
include intellectual inadequacy; emotional disorders such as temper tantrums, 
jealousy, and fear reactions; thinking difficulties such as day-dreaming and lack 
of attention; the disorders of speech such as mutism, late acquisition of speech, 
faulty articulation, disorders of phonation, stuttering, congenital word-blindness, 
congenital word-deafness and motor aphasia; habitual manipulations of the body; 
faulty feeding habits; sleep disturbances; antisocial trends; and sexual difficulties. 
The treatment of these difficulties is sanely presented and should form a valuable 
source of information for leaders of parent education classes. The attack dis- 
orders, minor and major psychoses and the problem of children’s suicides conclude 
the material of the volume. 

The book may be characterized as one of wisdom and common sense. It is 
the first textbook presented in child psychiatry in the English language and sets a 
high standard in the broad, scientific, unbiased, and practical nature of its material. 
It was written primarily for physicians and medical students in order to include 
in their training the psychiatric point of view. Intelligently used it will be of 
equal value to the educator who is interested in all aspects of the problem of 
child growth and development. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out the fact 
that the complexity of the psychiatric problems of children requires that the treat- 
ment be planned and administered whenever possible by a trained psychiatrist, but 
the understanding of Dr. Kanner’s book will make it possible for the educator to 
give that intelligent cooperation which is essential to successful treatment of the 
difficulties. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


HARRINGTON WELLS. The Teaching of Nature Study and the Biological Sciences. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1936. Pp. 333. 


Of particular interest to California educators is this treatment of subject- 
matter and classroom methods in the field of science education extending from 
the kindergarten to the college, first, because the author is a member of the faculty 
of the Santa Barbara State College, and, second, because of the service he has 
rendered to the elementary schools as a member of the Committee on the Science 
Guide for Elementary Schools. Mr. Wells has contributed two bulletins to the 
state publication appearing under the titles: Pets and Their Care, and Tidepool 
Animals, 


The chapter headings-indicate the longitudinal scope of the book: Methods; 
The Laboratory; Nature Study in the Kindergarten-primary Grades; Nature 
Study as a Phase of Elementary Science; Unit Development; Science in the Junior 
High School; Biological Science in the Senior High School; Laboratory and Field 
Problems in Experimental Botany; Educating the Individual, at all Stages of 
Development; The Ideal Teacher; Aids to Better Teaching. 


The entire book is replete with practical suggestions for the elementary 
school and complete course outlines for hygiene, comparative biology, botany, and 
zoology. ‘The literature in the field has been thoroughly canvassed and extensive 
lists of materials, bulletins, pamphlets, visual aids, magazine references, are pub- 
lished at the end of each chapter. An extensive list of selected, annotated magazine 
references is provided in the appendix. 

The book should be valuable in teachers courses in the teaching of science. 
It should also provide a useful professional book for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. Parents interested in helping children to develop interests in science 
will find many interesting suggestions concerning the study of science. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 
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Course of Study in Business Education for the High Schools of North Carolina. 
Publication No. 187. Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1935. 

Courses of Study in Foreign Languages for the High Schools of North Carolina. 
Publication No. 188. Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1935. 


The Fourth Yearbook of School Law, 1936. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washing- 
ton: M. M. Chambers, 1936. 


GLOVER, KATHERINE. Youth, Leisure for Living. United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education Bulletin 19386. Washington: Superintendent of 
Documents, 


MAYHEW, ALFRED F. A Guide to the Discussion of the Photoplay Things to Come, 
Based on a Scenario by H. G. Wells. Photoplay Studies, Vol. II, No. 4, 
April, 1936. Newark, New Jersey: Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 


Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
VI, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research, National Education 


Association, 1936. 

Save the Soil. Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, March, 1936. 
Ithaca, New York. 

STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. Plain Talk. Washington: National Home Library Foun- 
dation, 1936. 


STUDEBAKER, J. W. and WILLIAMS, C. 8S. EHducation for Democracy, Public Affairs 
Forums. United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1985, No. 17. Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1936. 


A Study in Curriculum Problems of the North Carolina Public Schools, 1935. 
Publication No. 189. Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1935. 
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